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P O T 

Modern * pothecaries , taught the art 
By doctor’s bills to play the doctor’s part. 

Bold in the practice of miftaken rules, 

Prefcribe, apply, and call their matters fools. Pope. 

Po'ther. n. f [This word is of double orthography and un- 
certain etymology : it is fometimes writtc npodder, fomctimes 
pudsler, and is derived by Junius from foudre , thunder, Fr. 
by Skinner from peuteren or peteren, Dutch, to {hake or dig ; 
and more probably by a fccond thought from poudre, Fr. duft.j 
I. Buttle ; tumult ; flutter. 

Such a pother , 

As if that whatfoever god, who leads him, 

Were crept into his human pow’rs, 

And gave him graceful pofture. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Some hold the one, and fomc the other. 

But howfoe’er they make a pother. Hudibras. 

What a pother has been here with Wood and his brafs. 
Who would modeftly make a few halfpennies pafs? Swift. 

’Tis yet in vain to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other. Pope. 

I always fpeak well of thee. 


Thou always fpeak’ft ill of me ; 
Yet after all our noife and pother , 


Shakefp. Othello . 
Shakefp, 

TT . Ben J- Jolnfon'. 

Heated wtth courage 


Pitt, 


The world believes nor one nor t’other. Guardian. 

2. Suffocating cloud. 

He fuddenly unties the poke, 

Which from it fent out fuch a fmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother. Drayton. 

To Po ther. v.a. To make a bluftering ineffectual effort. 
He that loves reading and writing, yet finds certain feafons 
wherein thofc things have no rclilh, only potbtts and wearies 
himi'elf to no purpofe. Locke. 

Po'therr. n.f. [pot and herb.] An herb fit for the pot. 

Sir Triftram telling us tobacco was a potherb , bid the drawer 
bring in t’other halfpint. Pettier, N v 57. 

Egypt baler than the beafts they worlhip ; 

Below their potherb gods that grow in gardens. Drydcn. 
Of alimentary leaves, theolcra or potherbs afford an excel- 
lent nourifhmcnt ; amongft thofe arc the cole or cabbage 
kihd. Arbuthnot. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed l’allad ; if boiled, they be- 
come potherbs : and fomc of thofc plants, which are potherbs 
in one family, are fallad in another. IVatts. 

Po'thook. n.f. [pot and hook.] Hooks to fatten pots or kettles 
with; alfo ill formed or fcrawling Inters or characters. 

Po ti ost . n.f. [potion, Fr. potto, Lat.j A draught} com- 
monly a phyiical draught. 

For taftes in die taking of a potion or pills, the head and 
neck {hake. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

The earl was by nature of fo indifferent a tafte, that he 
would ftop in the midtt of any phyfical potion , and after he 
had licked his lips, would drink off the relt. Wotton, 

Mott do tafte through fond intemperate thirft. 

Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 

Th’ exprefs rcfemblancc of the gods, is chang’d 

Into fome brutilh form of wolf or bear. Milton. 

Po t l id. n.f. [pet and lid.] The cover of a pot. 

The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube ; the bot- 
tom of which fpreads about, and gives it the refemblancc of 
a wooden potlid in country houfes. Derham. 

Potshe'rd. n.f. [pot and fhard ; from fehaerde } properly pot- 
Jloard .] A fragment of a broken pot. 

At this day at Gaza, they couch potfherds or veflels of 
earth in their walls to gather the wind from the top, and pafs 
it in fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

He on the afhes fits, his fate deplores j 
And with a potjherd fcrapes the fwelling fores. Sandy s. 

Whence come broken potfherds tumbling down. 

And leaky ware from garret windows thrown ; 

Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 

Po'ttage. n.f. [pot age, I-’r. from pot.] Anything boiled or 
decoded for food. Sec Porridge. 

Jacob fod pottage, and Efau came from the field faint. Gen. 

Po'tier. n.f. [potier, Fr. from pot.] A maker of earthen 
veffels. 

My thoughts arc whirled like a potter’s wheel. Shakefp. 

Some prefs the plants with {herds of potters clay. Dryd. 
A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed with 
the clay } for though it will hold burning, yet whenever 
any water comes near any fuch pots, it will flack and fpoil 
the ware: Mortimer's Hujlantlry. 

He like the potter in a mould has caft 
The world’s great frame. Prior. 

PoTTERN-ORE. n.f. 

An ore, which for its aptnefs to vitrify, and ferve the pot- 

. ters to glaze their earthen veflels, the miners call pattern <■ 
ore. Boyle. 

Po'tting. n.f. [from/10/.] Drinking. 

I learnt it in England, where they a r c mod potent in 
potting. Shakefp. Othello. 

Pj'ttle. n.f [from pot.] Liquid mcafure containing four 

pints. 4 


Shakefp, 

Denham, 


P O U 

He drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk .c 
next pottle can be filled. sfcS 

Roderigo hath to might carous’d 
Potations pottle deep. 

The oracle of Apollo 
Here Ipeaks out of his pottle. 

Or the Tripos his tower bottle. 

Potva'liant. adj. [pot and valiant.] 
by ftrong drink. 

Potu'lent. adj. [ potulentus , Lat.] 

1. Pretty much in drink. 

2. Fit to drink. 

Pouch, n.f. [poche, Fr.] 

1. A fmall bag } a pocket. 

Tetter I’ll have in pouch, when thou {halt lack.’ Sbakeft, 
From a girdle about his waift, a bag or pouch divided into 
two cells. Gulliver's Travel! 

The fpot of the veffel, where the difeafe begins, gives wav 
to the force of the blood pulhing outwards, as to form a 
pouch or cyft. Sharp's Surgery, 

2. Applied ludicroufly to a big belly or paunch. 6 

To Pouch, v. a. 

1. To pocket. 

In January hufband that poucheth the grotes. 

Will break up his lay, or be lowing of otes. Tuffer, 

2. To fwallow. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long 
neck to reach prey', and a wide extenfive throat to pouch 
it- Derham' s Phy/teo-Tbeology. 

3. To pout } to hang down the lip. Ainjwsrth. 

Pou'ch mouthed, adj. [pouch and mouthed.] Blubbcrlipcd. Ainf 
Po'verty. n. f [ pauvrete , Fr.] 

1 . Indigence ; neceflity ; want of riches. 

My men are the poorefti 
But poverty could never draw them from me. 

Such madnefs, as for fear of death to die. 

Is to be poor for fear of poverty. 

Thefe by their Ariel examples taught. 

How much more fplcndid virtue was than gold } 
Yetfcarce their fwelling thirtt of fame could hide. 

And boatted poverty with too much pride. Prior. 

There is fuch a ftate as abfolute poverty, when a man is 
deftitute not only of the conveniences, but the fimple necef- 
faries of life, being difabled from acquiring them, and de- 
pending entirely on charity. Rogers, 

2. Mcannefs ; defect. 

There is in all excellencies in compofitions a kind of po- 
verty, or a cafualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 

Pouldavis. n.f. A fort of fail cloath. Ainfmrth, 

POULT, n.f. [poulet, Fr.] A young chicken. 

One wou’d have all things little, hence has try’d 
T urkey poults, frelh from th’ egg, in batter fry’d. King. 
Poulterer, n.f. [from poult.] One whole trade is to fell 
fowls ready for the cook. 

If thou doft it half lb gravely, fo majeftically, hang me up 
by the heels for a poulterer’s hare. Shakefp. 

Several natty trades, as butchers, poulterers and filh- 
mongers, are great occafions of plagues. Harvey. 

Pou'ltice. n.f. [pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat.j A cataplafm ; afoft 
mollifying application. 

Poultice relaxcth the pores, and maketh the humour apt 
to exhale. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

If your little finger be fore, and you think a poultice made 
of our vitals will give it cafe, fpeak, and it lhall be done. Siv. 
To Pou'ltice. v. a. [from the noun.] To apply a poultice 
or cataplafm. 

Pou'ltive. n.f. [A word ufed by Temple.] A poultice. 

Poultives allayed pains, but drew down the humours, 
making the paffages wider, and apter to receive them. Temple. 
Pou'ltry. n.f. [poulet, Fr. pullitics, Lat.j Domeftick fowls. 
The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy of all 
poultry. L’Eftrange. 

What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 

Than for the cock the widow’d poultry made. Dryden. 
Soldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and made him wait 
at tabic, without giving him a morfel. Swifti 

POUNCE, n.f [ponzone, Italian. Skinner.] 

1 . The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 

As haggard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl, about his able might. 

His weary pounces , all in vain doth fpend 
To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. 

The new-dilfembl’d eagle, now endu’d 
With beak and pounces Hercules purfu’d. 

’Twas a mean prey for a bird of his pounces. 

2. The powder of gum fandarach, fo called becaufc it is thrown 
upon paper through a perforated box. 

To Pounce, v.a. [pongonare, Italian.] 

I. To pierce) to perforate. . , , 

Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only paint* 
pounce and raife their Ikin, that the painting may not be i 
forth, and make it into works. Bacon s Nat. J*- 



Fa. gattn. 

Dryden. 

Atterbury. 


2. To pour or fprinkle through fmall perforations. 

It may be tried by incorporating copple-duft, b y pouncing 
into the quickiilver. Bacon. 

3. To feize with the pounces or talons. 

Pou nced, adj. [from pounce.] Furnilhed with claws or talons. 
From a craggy cliff. 

The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong pounc'd. Tloomfon's Spring. 

Pou'ncetbox. n.f. [pounce and box.] A fmall box perforated. 
He was perfumed like a milliner. 

And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncetbox , which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

POUND, n.f. [ponb, punb. Sax. from pondo, Lat.] 

1. A certain weight, conlifting in troy weight of twelve, in 
averdupois of fixteen ounces. 

He that faid, that he had rather have a grain of fortune 
than a pound of wifdom, as to the things of this life, fpoke 
nothing but the voice of wifdom. South’s Sermons. 

A pound doth confift of ounces, drams, fcruples. IVilkins. 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 

And tell how many pounds his alhes weigh. Dryden. 

2. The fum of twenty Ihillings. 

That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the great duke 
of Tufcany, is not worth fo little as an hundred thoufand 
pound. Peacham of Antiquities. 

3. [From pinban. Sax.] A pinfold } an inclofure 5 a prifon in 
which beafts are inclofed. 

I hurry. 

Not thinking it is levee-day, 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm’d by a triple circle round. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Pound, v. a. [punian, Sax. whence in many places they 
ufe the word pun.] 

1. To beat ; to grind with a peftle. 

His mouth and noftrils pour’d a purple flood, 

And pounded teeth came rulhing with his blood. Dryden. 

W ould’ft thou not rather chufe a fmall renown 
T o be the mayor of fome poor paltry town, 

To pound falfe weights and fcanty meafures break. 

Dryden. 

Tir’d with the fearch, not finding what {he feeks. 

With cruel blows flie pounds her blubber’d cheeks. 

Dryden. 

Shou’d their axle break, its overthrow i 

Would crufli, and pound to duft the crowd below ; ( 

Nor friends their friends, nor fires their fons could know. J 

Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

Opaque white powder of glafs, feen through a microfcope, 
exhibits fragments pellucid and colourlefs, as the whole ap- 
peared to the naked eye before it was pounded. Bentley. 

She deferibes 

How under ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick brifle cyder, with the brakes produd wild 
Sloes pounded. Philips, 

Lifted peftlcs brandilhed in the air. 

Loud ftroaks with pounding fpice the fabrick rend. 

And aromatick clouds in fpires attend. Garth. 

2 . To {hut up ; to imprifon, as in a pound. 

We’ll break our walls, 

Rather than they {hall pound us up. Shakefp. 

I ordered John to let out the good man’s {beep that were 
pounded by night. Spectator , N v 243. 

Pou'ndage. n.f. [from pound.] 

1 . A certain fum deduded from a pound ; a fum paid by the 
trader to the fervant that pays the money, or to the perfon 
who-procures him cuftomers. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent. Swift. 

2. Payment rated by the weight of the commodity. 

Tonnage and poundage, and other duties upon merchan- 
dizes, were colleded by order of the board. Clarend. 

Pounder, n.f. [from pound.] 

1 . The name of a heavy large pear. 

Alcinous’ orchard various apples bears. 

Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. Dryden. 

2. Any perfon or thing denominated from a certain number of 
pounds : as, a ten pounder ; a gun that carries a bullet of ten 
pounds weight ; or in ludicrous language a man with ten pounds 
.1 year ) in like manner, a note or bill is called a twenty 
pounder or ten pounder , from the fum it bears. 

None of thefe forty or fifty pounders may be fuffered to 
marry, under the penalty of deprivation. Swift. 

3. A pcfllc. Ainfworth. 

Pou TETON, n.f. [poupe'e, Fr.] A puppet or little baby. 

Pou picts. n. f. In cooker)-, a mefs of viduals made of veal 
flakes and flices of bacon. Bailey. 

To POUR. v. a. [fuppofed to be derived from the Welih 
bwrw.] 

i. To let fome liquid out of a veffel, or into fome place or 
receptacle. 

If they will not believe thofe figns, take of the water of 
the river, and pour it upon the dry land. Exodus iv. 9. 


He faid, pour out for the people, and there was no harm 
in the pot. 2 Kings iv. 41. 

He ftretched out his hand to the cup, and poured of the 
blood of the grape, he poured out at the foot of the altar a 
fweet fmclling favour into the moft high. Eccluf. 1 . 15. 

A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and brought him to art inn. Luke x. 34. 

Your fury then boil’d upward to a fome ; 

But ttnee this meffage came, you fink and fettle, 

As if cold water had been pour'd upon you. Dryden . 

2. To emit ; to give vent to ) to fend forth ) to let out ; to 
fend in a continued courfe. 

Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine car. 

And chaftife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. Shakefp, 
London doth pour out her citizens ; 

The mayor and all his brethren in bed fort. 

With the plebeians lwarming. Shakefp. Henry V. 

As thick as hail 

Came poll on port ; and every one did bear 
Thy prailcs in his kingdom’s great defence. 

And pour'd them down before him. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The devotion of the heart is the tongue of the foul ; actu- 
ated and heated with love, it pours itfelf forth in Applications 
and prayers. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

If we had groats or fixpences current by law, that wanted 
one third of the filver by the ftandard, who can imagine, that 
our neighbours would not pour In quantities of fuch money 

Locke. 


Pofc. 


Gay. 

Pope. 
Pope . 
Pope. 
Spenfet. 

Spenfer, 


upon us, to the great lofs of the kingdom. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures fwell the note. 

To Pour. v. n. 

1. To ftream ) to flow. 

2. To rulh tumultuouily. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace. 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace. 

Stop fhort. 

All his fleecy flock 

Before him march, and pour into the rock. 

Not one or male or female ftay’d behind. 

A ghaftly band of giants. 

Pouring down the mountains, crowd the fhore, 

A gathering throng, 

Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. 

Pou'rer. n.f. [from pour.] One that pours. 

Pousse, n.f. The old word for peafe. 

But who lhall judge the wager won or loft ? 

That {hall yonder heard groom and none other. 

Which over the pouffe hitherward doth port. 

Pout. n.f. 

1. A kind of filh ; a cod-filh. 

2. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, heath- 
cock and pout. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

To Pout. v. n. [bouter, Fr.] 

1. To look fullen by thrufting out the lips. 

Like a mifbehav’d and fullen wench. 

Thou pout'Jl upon thy fortune and thy love. Shakefp. 

He had not din’d ; 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold ; and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I would advife my gentle readers, as they confult the good 
of their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyalifts, and pouting 
at the government. Addifons Freeholder, N« 8. 

The nurfe remained pouting, nor would Ihe touch a bit du- 
ring the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. To gape; to hang prominent. 

The ends of the wound mutt come over one another, with 
a comprefs to prefs the lips equally down, which would other- 
wife become crude, and pout out with great lips. JVefeman. 

Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, with a hu- 
man head, hooked nofe and pouting lips. Dryden. 

POWDER, n.f. [poudre, Fr ] ^ 

1. Duft) any body comminuted. 

The calf which they had made, he burnt in the fire, and 
ground it to powder. % Ex. xxxii. 20. 

2. Gunpowder. 

The feditious being furnilhed with artillery, powder and {hot, 
battered Bilhopfgate. ' Hayward. 

As to the taking of a town, there were few conquerors 
could fignalize themfclves that way, before the invention of 
powder and fortifications. Add! fan 

3. Sweet dull for the hair. ‘ J 

When th’ hair is fweet through pride or luft. 

The powder doth forget the duft. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 

To favc tile powder from too rude a gale. 

To Po'wder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 0 reduce to duft ) to comminute ) 


Herbert. 


Pope. 


to pound fmall. 


2. To fprinkle 


I 
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